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coining towards me; whereby, seeing that to come
bespeaks locomotion, and seeing also how philosophy
teacheth us that none but a corporeal substance hath
locomotion, it seemeth that I speak of Love as of
a corporeal substance. And secondly, I say that Love
smiled : and thirdly, that Love spake ; faculties (and
especially the risible faculty) which appear proper unto
man : whereby it further seemeth that I speak of Love
as of a man. Now that this matter may be explained,
(as is fitting,) it must first be remembered that anciently
they who wrote poems of Love wrote not in the vulgar
tongue, but rather certain poets in the Latin tongue.
I mean, among us, although perchance the same may
have been among others, and although likewise, as among
the Greeks, they were not writers of spoken language,
but men of letters treated of these things.1 And indeed
it is not a great number of years since poetry began to be
made in the vulgar tongue; the writing of rhymes in
spoken language corresponding to the writing in metre
of Latin verse, by a certain analogy. And I say that
it is but a little while, because if we examine the language
of oco and the language of si,2 we shall not find in those
tongues any written thing of an earlier date than the
last hundred and fifty years. Also the reason why
certain of a very mean sort obtained at the first some
fame as poets is, that before them no man has written
verses in the language of si : and of these, the first was
moved to the writing of such verses by the wish to make
himself understood of a certain lady, unto whom Latin
poetry was difficult. This tiling is against such as
rhyme concerning other matters than love ; that mode

1  On reading Dante's treatise De Vulgari Eloquio, it will be found
that the distinction which he intends here is not between one lan-
guage, or dialect, and another ;  but between ' vulgar speech ' (that
is, the language handed down from mother to son without any
conscious use of grammar or syntax), and language as regulated by
grammarians and the laws of literary composition, and which Dante
calls simply * Grammar'.  A great deal might be said on the bearings
of the present passage, but it is no part of my plan to enter on such
questions.

2  i.e. the languages of Provence and Tuscany